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Recellections of a Housckecper. 
CHAP. VIII. 
‘‘What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

‘*What art can wash her guilt away’ 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Mrs. Philipson, the votary of the 
Penates* mentioned in the preced. 
ing Chapter, had been obtained for 
me by my mother at the Intelligence 
office. It often startles me, when I 
reflect what unprincipled wretches 
may be brought into the very heart 
of our domestic circles, and how 
the pure minds of our children may 
be blighted in their very unfolding, 
by these necessary but vicious 1- 
struments, 

Mrs. Philipson was a chubby wo- 
man of forty, with a scarlet face 
and scarlet throat laidin fat folds. 
Her eyes were prominent, and whit- 
ish. Her round elbows rested upon 
her hips, from whence her short 
arms projected, and her hands hung 
from her wrists with an imbecile 
air. She spoke softly, and was lib- 
eral in promises. Polly, whom my 
readers may recollect as the little 
girl of our establishment, was ne- 
cessarily greatly undér the influence 
of the Cook, particularly as she oc. 
cupied the same room. She was an 
Orphan from the Female Asylum, 
bouad to me until the age of eigh- 
teen. She was so docile and inno- 
cent, that could lalways have shel- 
tered her undermy own wing, she 
would have been pure as a bird, and 
might have plumed her flight from 


me to Heaven; but after the birth of 


Frederick, new affections came to 
me, and new cares to her. I could 
no longer confine her F to the pa arlor, 
in her half-sized chair, with her cal- 
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ico frock and apron, and her hair 
simply parted. One morning, I dis- 
cerned arow of ambitious paper- 
curls on her head; soon, a soiled 
muslin frill was pinned round her 
neck; and on the following Sabbath, 
when I was conjecturing what 
stranger was passing the window 
stealthily, a second look revealed to 
me Polly, with a bunch of faded 
flowers surmounting the simple 
green ribbon on her hat, and an old 
silk dress, which,hanging like a bag 
about her trig figure, betrayed at 
once the ungainly circumference of 
Mrs. Philipson. I called to her to 
come back. She blushed and said, 
‘the last bell was tolling.” 

“Come in, immediately,”’ said I. 

She walked slowly and sulkily 
back, and I asked her why she wore 
borrowed clothes’ 

For the first time in her life she 
looked pertly as she answered, “I 
don’t see why I can’t dress as well 
as other folks.” 

I reasoned with her, and used 
affectionate persuasions, but finding 
her obstinate, ordered her to take off 
finery so unsuited to her age and sit- 
uation. My anger was new to her, 
and she obeyed. For several days 
she was sulky and silent; every ac. 
tion seemed forced, and she looked 
at me asif I were a tyrant. This 
expression wore off, and | hoped 
for better things. I would willing- 
ly have discharged Mrs. Philipson, 
but how could I with an infant in 
my arms, my husband’s comfort to 
study, and the fang-like chains of 
custom clinging to me’ 

Two weeks elapsed in apparent 
acquiescence to my wishes. My 
whole soul was absorbed in Freder- 
ick, or perhaps I should have no- 


ticed the under-current that was 
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hurrying Polly to destruction. To 
see his intelhgent smile awakenmg 
like young creation, to kiss hus 
rounded limbs as they came flushed 
like the heart of a white rose from 
the morning bath, to feel his dim. 
pled hand on my cheek, or press the 
little velvet luxury in my own, to 
drets him with maternal pride w 
robes wrought by the hand of friend. 
ship, to sing him lullabies conjured 
up from the breathings of love, and 
to whisper to my own heart a thou- 
sand and thousand tumes he is an an. 
gel, was not this occupation enough 
for a young mother’ 

I was surprised one morning not 
to hear the usual movements in the 
house below, and on descending, 
found the shutters unopened, no fire 
in the kitchen, and the outer door 
unlocked. I repaired in some tre- 
pidation to the kitchen chamber. It 
was untenanted. Astonished and 
agitated, J ran to acquaint Edward, 
and we proceeded to examine the 
premises. Polly’s reasons for de- 
parting were told in language as 
strong as words, by a bundle of her 
plain clothes directed to me. 

With what a crash comes the 
first breach of confidence on the af. 
fections, as the circle of agitation tw 
more violent when a stoue is thrown 
on asmooth lake, than on the wild. 
erocean! I had loved Polly like a 
younger sister. She came 
whea my cup of happiness was full, 
and | was glad to see her taste her 
daily draught with me. She had 
looked at me with a trusts 


to me 


ress th 
seemed to say, you are my orac! 
She had confided to me her childivh 
sorrows, and was a willing hearer 
when I talked of Edward. I had 
administered to Aer iw sickness. au 


vw hen my head ached. if every « 
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step was heavy, hers was light and 
caretul. 

[ looked around her chamber. 
There was the little glass hung a- 
gainst the wall where she had so of- 
ten combed her parted hair, and 
which had recently reflected the 
first awakened glance of vanity. 
She had forgotten her Bible, Ed. 
ward’s gift. It was lying on the 
pine dressing-table with her pecket- 
handkerchief folded over it, as if it 
had been her intention to take it, but 
it was forgotten! 1 glanced at Ed- 
ward, and sinking on her bed burst 
into violent and bitter tears. Ed- 
ward comforted me with a_hus- 
band’s better love, but though a 
neighbour sent us breakfast apd as- 
sistance, and we were at length seat- 
ed at table, I could not speak, my 
voice was choked, and large drops 
fell from my eyes on Fred’s silky 
hair, as he lay sleeping on my lap. 

My dear mother hastened to me 
as soon as Edward sent her intelli- 
gence of my misfortune. She in- 
sisted on my returning with her, and 
passing the remainder of the season, 
and as Edward was deeply engaged 
in business, he urged ittoo. ln ma- 
king the necessary arrangements 
for my removal, I perceived that 
several articles of my dress were 
missing, together with some silver, 
and my miniature. The sorrowful 
conviction burst upon me, that Polly, 
instigated by that human fiend, had 
robbed me. 

Several months elapsed, and all 
inquiries for the poor child were un- 
availing. How gladly would I have 
taken her back to my protection, 
and showed her the ‘better part,’ for 
she was young in sin. 

On entering r the Court House, one 
day, Edward understood that the 
suit in which he was engaged would 
not be brought up immediately, and 
having some pressing business, he 
commenced writing. Quite ab- 
sorbed, he knew not what was oc- 
cupying the bar, until he heard a 
lawyer before him, exclaim, 

“By heavens! it looks like Pack- 
ard’s wife.” 

Edward started, and saw a min- 
iature passing from hand to hand, a- 
mong the gentlemen. He rose to 
join them,and it came to him in turn. 
it was my likeness. I may write 

orthe sake of my narrative, what 





Edward said in his enthusiasm, for 
my age of vanity, if I ever possess- 
ed any, has departed. A brilliant 
eye, a rose-tinged cheek,and an airy 


form, speak only to me now of the | 


Great Architect who made them, 
and whe has beauty for us in rever- 
sion that will be as the fine gold to 
dross. 

“Clarissa,” said my husband, 
“think what must have been my sen- 
sations at that moment,when the low 
jests of some of my brethren, and 
the unsubdued admiration of others, 
ignorant of my connection with the 
picture, fell on my ear. I gave one 
long glance at the lineaments to as- 
sure me of their identity. There 
were your dark flashing eyes look- 
ing a sweet defiance on that heart- 
less crowd; there were your ruby 
lips softening those eyes with a 
smile; there were these very curls, 
nature’s handiwork, falling over the 
polished brow; there was this white 
hand pledged to me im truth and in- 
nocence, and those slight fingers 
with their one golden circlet, hold- 
ing back the clustering locks, and 
glancing among their darkness, like 
breaks of the Galaxy between part- 
ing clouds. I thrust the miniature 
next my heart, and held my hands 
crushed over it as a miser holds a 
rescued treasure. I was recalled to 
my recollection by an astonished 
smile from those around me. A 
few words to the counsel convinced 
them of my claim on the picture, 
and my interest in the disclosures 
to be made.” 

But Edward soon forgot even 
me, for stationed at the bar were two 
female figures, familiar to his mem. 
ory. It was impossible to mistake 
the vulgar air and face of Mrs. Phil- 
ipson. As the various testimony 
Was given in, her eyes rolled in un- 
easy impudence from side to side, 
or her red hands were clenched in 
anger, or she gave a hysterical sob, 
half affectation, half alarm, and 
raised the corner of her shawl] to 
wipe pretended tears. Buta deep- 
er feeling absorbed him when he 
scrutinized the timid-locking figure 
by her side. Her bonnet, a mix- 


_ture of sorry finery, scarcely hid 


her face, but it was closely covered 
with both her hands. She looked 
like one who would gladly have cal- 
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) led on the rocks te cover her, and a | 
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feeling of shame could be seen in 
the very bend of her figure, 
crouched by the side of the bolder 
criminal. 

Mrs. Philipson had committed a 
series of thefts on the individual at 
whose charge she was summoned, 
and it was proved but too clearly, 
that her young companion was her 
accomplice. When Polly was re- 
quested to uncover her face, she on- 
ly pressed her hands upon it more 
closely. The necessity was ex- 
plained to her, and she complied. It 
was pale as death, and care-worn as 
though age had trampled over it. 
She gave one frightened glance a- 
round, but that glance took in the 
face of Edward, who was leaning 
forward with harrowing interest. It 
was too much for poor Polly. A 
scream of joy and horror burst 
from her, and extending her arms 
towards him, she fell senseless. He 
came forward and stating his rela- 
tion to her, hegged to be allowed a 
few moments’ conversation with her 
in presence of counsel. The poor 
child soon recovered, and shrinking 
from the baleful touch of her sedu- 
cer, met Edward’s compassionate 
eye, who spake soothingly to her, 
and she gathered courage. 

“It was first flattery, then fear, 
that ruined me,” she said, in a low 
voice, “but I have never loved wick- 
edness. I would have come back 
to you if I could, but that wicked 
woman frightened me, and gave me 
vile drmks, and then I did her bid- 
ding. I never stole for_ myself. 
She gave me these clothes,” con- 
tinued she earnestly, “they are all I 
own in the wide world. If it hadn’t 
been for the picture, sir,” and she 
shuddered as she spoke, “I might 
have been worse. I hid it where 
she could not find it, andI knelt 
down and looked at it when I was 
afraid to pray to God, and it seem- 
ed to strengthen me, and make me 
bolder in the right. They took it 
from me, or J would give it to you, 
sir.” Here her voice was very 
mournful, but looking again terri- 
fied she said, “Do you think they 
can hang me for this? I am sure I 
shall grow good again.” 

The trial closed, and Mrs. Philip- 
son was sentenced to the heaviest 
penalty of the law. Polly’s youth 
and inexperience were mitigating 
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circumstances, and her punishment 
was almost nominal. 

About twilight on the evening of 
that day, Edward came home as I 
thought with a stranger. In a mo- 
ment Polly was at my feet, asking 
pardon through gushing tears. Her 
story was soon told, and I comftort- 
ed the young penitent with Christian 
promises. 

The next morning she came down 
with her calico frock and apron, her 
hair parted again with girlish sim- 
plicity, and hid her bashfulness in 
caresses on Frederick. 

She has been my tried and faith- 
ful friend, through joy and sorrow, 
for many years, and is now sitting 
in her low chair, with a plain res- 
pectable looking cap over her hair, 
which is just revealing the first 
tread of time, while my granddaugh- 
ter Clarissa is roguishly trying on 
her new spectacles. 





Selected from the Christian Advocate. 


Observations of Old Humphrey 
on Time. 


When I was a young lad, my fa- 
ther one day called me to him, that 
he might teach me how to know 
what o’clock it was. He told me 
the use of the minute-finger and the 
hour-hand, and described to me fig- 
ures on the dial-plate, until I was 
perfect in my part. 

No sooner was I quite master of 
this additional knowledge, than I set 
off scampering to join my compan- 
ions at a game of marbles; but my 
father called me back again. “Stop, 
Humphrey,” said he, “I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

Back ogain I went, wondering 
what else I had got to learn; for I 
thought I knew all about the clock 
quite as well as my father did. 

“Humphrey,” said he, “I have 
taught you to know the time of day. 
I must now teach you how to find 
out the time of your life.” 

All this was strange tome. So 
I waited rather impatiently to hear 
how my father would explain it; 
for I wanted sadly to goto my mar. 
bles. 

“The Bible,” said he, “deseribes 
the vears of man to be threescore 
and ten,or fourscore vears. Now 
life is very uncertain, and you may 
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we divide the fourscore vears of | the day after their frolic at the Pond, 


an old man’s lite into twelve parts, 
like the dial of the clock, it will al. 
low almost seven years for every 


When a boy is seven 


figure. 


years old, then it is one o'clock of 


his life, and this is the case with 
you. When you arrive at fourteen 
years it will be two o' lock with 
you; and when at twenty-one vears, 
it will be three o'clock, should u 
please God thus to spare your life. 
In this manner you may always 
know the time of your life, and 
looking at the clock may perhaps 
remind you of it. My great grand- 
father, according to this calculation, 
died at twelve o’clock; my grand. 
father at eleven, and my father at 
ten. At what hour vou and I shall 
die, Humphrey, is only known to 
Him to whom all things are known.” 

Never since then have I heard 
the inquiry, “What o’clock ts it!” 
nor do I think that I have even 
looked at the face of a clock, with- 
out being reminded of the words of 
my father. 

I know not, my friends, what 
o’clock it may be with you, but | 
know very well what time it is 
with myself; and that if I mean to 
do any thing in this world which 
hitherto I have neglected, it is high 
time to set about it. The words of 
my father have given a solemnity 
to the dial-plate of a clock, which 
it never would perhaps have possess- 
ed inmy estimation, if these words 
had not been spoken. Look about 
you, my friends, I earnestly entreat 
you,and now and then ask yourselves 
what o’clock is it with you. 








TO COR RESPONDENTS. 

The letter of Publius Lentulus will ap- 
pear in a future paper. 
Gypsies will be acceptable. 
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THE COUNTRY VISIT. 
CHAP. IX. 
Second Visit to the Frog-Pond. 


Very cruel did the children think 
their parents for waking them every 





net live a single day longer: but if} morning trom their eleep, and on 
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really puzzied old Sue woth 
their excuses, “Geet up, little maus 
sahs,” said she, “he bery late.” 

“Itis no such thug,” grumbled 
George with his eyes shut; “the 
sun is just rising.” ' 

“hi, mass Goorge, he ben up 
long time. You no see him looking 
at you wid lhe bright eve! 
mass Jamés, you more better for get 
up dan mass George; get up.” 

“Oh, maum Sue,” said James, 
rubbing his eves, “I am afraid | am 
very sick.” 

“Shame, mass James,” 
“you gaun for play ‘possum, eh! Lt 
you sick you no want ‘lowance.— 
De johnny cake berry nice.” 

The johnny cake waked them up. 
When they were at table, Georg: 
seemed to think of something, and 
said, “Oh, mother, I forgot the best 
part of the joke last evening. Do, 
if you please, go again this evening 
to the pond, and you too, father.” 

His parents were engaged, and 
were sorry they could not oblige 
him. 

“Never mind, mother,” said 
George, “I'll coax old Nick, the 
driver, to go; he is a good old soul.” 

Old Nick was willing, and maum 
Sue went to take care of Clara.~— 
They reached the pond, and George 
arranged them, old Nick standing 
for his papa, and maum Sue for his 
mama. 

“Now,Nick, you mast say what I 
do, ouly very gruff. Speak like 
Brindle do when she moan for she 
calf. Hearold man' And all vou, 
over vonder there, when you @n- 
swer, squeal fine, like one stuck pie.” 

Then George, and old Nick, and 
the rest growled out, “Who marry 
my wife when I dead?’ and maum 
Sue and the children squealed, “Net 
me! not me’ 


( ome, 


said Sue, 


* 
not me 


“Com Jeng,” said the Bull 
Frog, and the children stuffed their 
handkerchic!. and aprous into their 


mouths to kecp from laughing. 

George and old Nick growled out 
again, “Who take my money when 
I dead’ and maum Sue, and the 
children, and the young Frogs, and 
even the Bull Frog, all cried out, 
*“Me' me! me! me!” 

When they were weary they went 
home, and maurn Sue said to her. 


self, “Guess dem Frog no fool.” 
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LOVE. 


0, speak not of love! I have tasted it too, 

And found it as fleeting as morning’s first dew ; 

The bosom that loves, to sorrow must wake, 

And the heart that clings fondest, the soonest shall break. 


eee 














{n youth’s early morn I reposed all my care, 

On the bosom of one to memory fair; 

We loved—Oh, how fondly! no language can tell, 
But the arrow of death on our happiness fell. 


O, who can deseribe the last parting scene, 

When heartstrings were broken, when death came between, 
And severed two souls so devotedly bound, 

And laid his loved form low, low, in the ground. 


At sunset I rove to the grave of my love, 

And commune with his spirit, now resting above; 

And there, only there, can I welcome relief, 

or a heart in the cold world outbursting with grief. - 
MARY. 





THE HOURS. 


(By M. G. Lewis.) 


Ne’er were the zephyrs known disclosing 

More sweets, than when, in ‘lempe’s shades 
They waved the lilies, where reposing 

Sat four and twenty lovely maids. 


‘Those lovely maids were called ‘“The Hours,”’ 
The charge of Virtue’s flock they kept; 
And each in tarn employed her powers 
To guard it while her sister slept. 


False Leve, how simple souls thou cheatest! 
In myrtle bower that traitor near 

Long watch’d an Hour, the softest, sweetest, 
The evening Hour, to shepherds dear! 


In tones so bland he praised her beaaty, 
Such melting airs his pipe would play, 

The thoughtless Hour forgot her duty, 
And fled in Love’s embrace away. 


Meanwhile the fold was left unguarded— 
The wolf broke in—the lambs were slain; 

And now from Virtue’s train discarded, 
With tears her sisters speak their pain. 


‘Time flies; and still they weep; for never 
The fugitive can time restore: 

An Hour once fled, has fled forever, 
And all the rest shall smile no more. 


5 SS55SSS555 SSSSS5Ss5 
OBITUARY. 


DIED, on July 10th, Jounn ENGianpv Ryan, aged nine 
months. 


In the same week, an Infant Child of F. D. Picavuur. 
Om the 25th, Henny Smitn INGLEsBy, in his third year. 
I give thee to thy God—the God that gave thee, 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 
And precious as thou art, 
And pure as dew of Hermon, he shall have thee, 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled! 
And thou shalt be His child.—.Wrs. Hemans. 
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FAIR FOR SEAMEN. 

The Profits of the Fair, deducting expenses, on Wednesday 
evening last, were $200. It was held but one evening, and con- 
sisted only of refreshments sent on that day. 

The Washington Garden is admirably adapted to the purpose 
of an entertainment of this character, its agreeable arbors and 
spacious halls furnishing an opportunity for repose and prome- 
nade. 

A few national flags were hung over the tables, which were 
richly filled with fruit and flowers, and a band of music lent an 
additional charm to this unostentatious effort in behalf of the 
Seaman’s cause. > 

On the following day, eighteen fine water-melons, and a quan- 


tity of ice-cream, were sent by the ladies to the Orphan House, 
for the children. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 
A very Sweep and useful Safety Ladder for the use of fire- 
men at fires has been invented at New York. It can be raised 
70 feet without external support. 


Herr Cline, the celebrated Rope-dancer, has arrived at New- 
York from Liverpool. 


The Yellow Fever and Cholera prevail to a considerable ex- 
tent at Havana. 


Ten houses in New-York, adjoining each other, are inhabited 
by 280 whites and 17% blacks. 


At a late exhibition of some Blind pupils before the New- 
Hampshire Legislature, they read by means of their fingers from 
certain books printed for their use. 


There are above 100,000 members of ‘Temperance Societies in 
Massachusetts 


There is an English Protestant Church at Rome, which boasts 
a numerous congregation. 


The 4th of July was celebrated in Concord, N. H. by three 
parties; by the administration party, by the opposition party, and 
by a social party of ladies and gentlemen. 

A missionary has been sent from New-York to the Indians 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Al long settled Pastor.—The Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West 
Hartford, Ct. who is now in his 86th year, has been settled in 
that place 62 years. In a recent discourse, he stated that he had 
preached 7000 sermons. He was graduated at Princeton in 
1769, and was a classmate of Thomas Jefferson. 

Steel busks are injurious in conducting electricity away from 
the body. 

In the Academician, printed at Milledgeville, is an essay, of 
uncommon talent and energy, on Female Education, and written 
by a female pupil of the Scottsborough Institute in Georgia. 
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APPRENTICES’ LIBBARY SOCIETY. 
N conformity to the 22d Article of the Constitution, the fol- 
lowing Certificate has been entered on the Minutes, engross- 
ed upon parchment, and is now published for the information of 
the friends of the Institution and the citizens generally. 

‘*This is to certify that WILLIAM ROUSE,a native of Charles- 
ton, has served an entire apprenticeship of four years to John 
Ewan, a Silver Smith, and according to the testimony of Mr. 
Ewan, with industry, care, correct moral conduct, and respectful 
deportment. 

‘Jt is further certified, that the said Wm. Rouse obtained a 
Silver Medal from this Society, for his ingenuity and skill asa 
workman, and that he has been diligent in reading the Books of 
this Library, selecting with propriety the most approved Authors.”’ 
Sy order of the board of Trustees. JOS. JOHNSON, Pres’t. 

“Epenezer THaver, Secretary and Librarian 
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